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LONDONDERRY CATHEDRAL. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 
IN 1688-9. 


Tue interest of the dethroned king, James the 
Second, was predominant in Ireland at the period of 
the Revolution of 1688. While on the throne, he 
had given sufficient indications of his disposition 
towards Popery, by his extraordinary proceedings in 
that kingdom to subvert the Protestant Church. 
Three of the judges had been removed simply because 
they were Protestants, and their places were supplied 
by bigoted Papists, raised for that purpose to the 
bench, and who, along with other Popish lawyers, 
were admitted into the Privy Council. The revenues 
of the bishoprics, as the sees became vacant, were 
assigned to Popish prelates; and the priests were 
ordered to appear publicly in the dress by which 
they were distinguished. Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, 
had been appointed Lord Lieutenant, a nobleman 
whose private conduct was as profligate, as his attach- 
ment to the Romish Church was intolerant, and who 
made it his boast that he would soon restore that 
Church to its former affluence and pomp in Ireland. 
Some of the corporations in the principal cities were 
deprived of their charters, and new ones granted, in 
which two-thirds of the members were to be Roman 
Catholics. The whole country was in a state of in- 
surrection, and Popery for the time predominant. A 
Vou. VIIL 


| general massacre of the Protestants was intended ; 
and Sunday, the 9th day of December, 1688, was 
the day appointed for the execution of the horrid plot. 
The priests delivered the most furious harangues in 
their chapels, and exhorted their hearers to perpetrate 
the greatest crimes under pretence of religion. “A 
sermon,” says Mr. Graham, “ preached to the Popish 
garrison of Derry, in the open market-house, in 
October, 1688, contributed much to alarm the Pro- 
testants, some of whom were the hearers, The subject 
of this sermon was Saul’s treatment of the Amalekites, 
in which the preacher strongly insisted on the danger 
of sparing those whom Heaven had devoted to de- 
struction. The Popish priests, casting away all regard 
for a clerical appearance, assumed swords, turned 
military commanders, and exercised the new-raised 
soldiers. In every part of the island Papists enlisted 
themselves; and their priests suffered no man to come 
to mass that did not arm himself with a skein and a 
half-pike.” ° 

Such was the state of Ireland when it was under- 
stood that James the Second had been deposed; but 
the intelligence of that event did not discourage the 
adherents of the fallen monarch, while their pro- 
ceedings tended still farther to increase the alarm of 
the Protestants, whose flight was now almost general; 
life and property being no longer considered secure. 
In the province of Ulster, however, where the Pro- 
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testants were more numerous, especially in the coun- 
ties of Down and Derry, a strong disposition was 
manifested to act on the defensive; and the city of 
Londonderry, or Derry, as it is more commonly 
termed, was selected as their head-quarters and place 
of resort. Their fears were naturally increased when 
they learned that Antrim’s Regiment, composed of 
Irishmen and Scotch Highlanders, all Papists, was 
advancing towards the city. These men, in number 
about 1200, had the reputation of being most gavage 
and reckless individuals, animated with a deadly 
hatred towards the Protestants, and in particular 
towards the members of the Established Church. 

James himself had landed at Kinsale, a seaport in 
the county of Cork, whence he marched to Dublin, 
and made a solemn procession into that city, headed 
by the Popish bishops and their clergy. His pro- 
fessions of security to the Protestants were soon 
discovered to be hypocritical: he had resolved to 
reduce them by force, and his advisers counselled 
him to exterminate them altogether. 

Londonderry, the chief city of the North of Ireland, 
the capital of the county of the same name, and the 
see of a bishop, is beautifully situated on the western 
banks of the river Foyle. The river, which at the 
city is as wide as the. Thames at Greenwich, and is 
navigable for the largest vessels, expands itself into 
a large bay about four miles below the city, called 
Lough Foyle. The city, which commanded a most 
important district, the walls being a mile in circuit, 
six feet thick, and twenty-four feet high. Its easy 
access from the sea also afforded it peculiar advan- 
tages; and to the possession of it was deemed of 
more importance than even that of Dublin itself. 
The governor, a gentleman of the name of Lundy, 
secretly favoured James. 

In December, 1688, James advanced with an army 
of 20,000 men, well equipped in every respect, and 
led by him in person. The garrison of Derry con- 
sisted of about 7400 men, and the population of the 
city was about 30,000. When James appeared, Lundy 
refused to defend the city, and proposed its instant 
surrender. As soon as his intention was known, 
the greatest consternation prevailed. At this crisis, 
the enthusiasm of a few apprentice-boys completely 
defeated the intention of the governor, and swayed 
perhaps the political destinies of the empire; for if 
James had obtained possession of Derry, he would 
have been virtually master of Ireland. These lads, 
(there were only nine of them,) as soon as the troops 
of James appeared within sixty yards of the Ferry- 
gate which communicates immediately with the river, 
raised the draw-bridge, and locked the gate; the 
other three gates were secured in a similar manner. 
This enthusiasm was the 
citizens; and when the place was summoned to sur- 
render, an indignant refusal was returned. This 
exploit is annually commemorated in Derry by the 
Apprentice Boys, as their successors are now termed,— 
an association which contains m 
and most illustrious name in the Unit 
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* The town was weas iu its fortifications, the wall being less than 
nine feet thick along the jace of the rampart, with a ditch and eight 
bastions, and some newly-raised outworks. Of all the guns upon 


the walls, which had been a present to the city from the London 
companies, nearly half a century before this time, scarcely twenty 
were fit for use; an’ nearly twenty thousand women, children, and 
men unarmed, wr meapable of bearing arms, diminished the proba- 
bility of the garrison being able to sustair. a protracted siege.— 
History of the Siege of Londonderry, by the Rev. J. Graham, p. 106. 
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drawn the garrison under his command; thus leaving 
the citizens no other means of protection than what 
zeal, perseverance, and courage, might inspire in 
defence of their religion and their liberties. Without 
a governor, and without resources, it was nevertheless 
determined to hold out against the powerful and 
well-provided army by which the city was invested. 

In the extremity to whtich the inhabitants were re- 
duced, a humble clergyman was the means, under 
Providence, of exciting them to vigilant exertions, 
and to maintain a siege almost unexampled in modern 
history. George Walker, rector of the parish of 
Donaghmore, in the county of Tyrone, was the indi- 
vidual whose name is associated with this remarkable 
transaction. Of the early history of Walker we 
know nothing, except that he was originally from 
Yorkshire, and rector of the above parish, and of 
another in the same county. He had distinguished 
himself by~ raising a regiment at Dungannon, an 
ancient town eleven miles from the archiepiscopal 
city of Armagh, for the protection of that part of the 
country, and to support the Protestant cause. On 
this occasion he rode to Derry, (a city in which, by 
his own account, he had never been before,). to con- 
sult with Governor Lundy about the defence of Dun- 
gannon. Lundy had not actually abandoned the city, 
but he had retired to his own house, and positively 
refused to hold out the place. The enthusiasm of 
the citizens, however, was not to be overcome. 
Walker, who was completely aware of Lundy’s po- 
litical leanings, exhorted the citizens, in the market- 
place, to maintain their religion and liberties: the 
citizens responded to the call, and chose Walker to 
be their governor. They associated with him a 
gentleman named Baker, who held the rank of major 
in the army, that, if one should fall, they might not 
be left without acommander. By their direction, the 
citizens were formed into eight regiments, amounting 
to upwards of 7000 men, and about 350 officers. 
Lundy, the governor, was allowed to depart in dis- 
guise t, and all those who did not choose to remain 
were permitted to leave the city. The gates were 
locked, and a conte“iptuous refusal was returned to 
the summons of the besiegers. Besides the new 
governor, seventeen clergymen of the Established 
Church, and seven dissenting ministers, remained 
within the city, cheerfully sharing the labours and 
dangers of the siege. Every day the people were 
collected within the cathedral, and exhorted to 
courage in the most fervent spirit of devotion suited 
to their circumstances. “ A garrison we had,” says 
Walker in his Diary, “composed of a number of 
poor people, frightened from their own homes, and more 
fit to hide themselves than to face an enemy. When 
we considered that we had no persons of any expe- 
rience in war among us; that we had but few horse 
to sally out with, and no forage; no engineers to in- 
struct us in our works; no fire-works, not so much 
as a hand-grenade, to annoy the enemy; not a gun 
well mounted in the whole town; that we had so 
many mouths to feed, and not above ten days’ pro- 
vision, in the opinion of our former governors; that 
every day several left us, and gave constant intelli- 
gence to the enemy;—in all human probability we 
could not think ourselves in less danger than the 
Israelites at the Red Sea. But the resolution and 
courage of our people, and the necessity we were 
under, and the great confidence and dependance 
among us on God Almighty, that He would take 
care of and preserve us, made us overlook all these 
difficulties.” 

The army of James, which he superintended in 


+ He escaped in the dress of a seller of matches, 
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person, was commanded by Marshal Conrad De 
Rosen, a German officer, and amounted to upwards 
of 20,000 well-disciplined men, French and Irish, 
with a tolerable train of artillery. Rosen had the 
reputation of being peculiarly savage ia his disposi- 
ion; and probably the dreadful menaces he uttered 
against the citizens, confirmed them in their resolution 
to defend it. The siege began about the middle of 
April, and for eleven days the assaults were continued 
without the slightest success. Repeated sallies were 
made by the besieged, not certainly according to 
military tactics, but in a manner denoting the deter- 
mined spirit by which they were actuated. On the 
21st they made a desperate attack on James’s army, 
and killed 200 men, with the loss of only four indi- 
viduals on their side. James himself returned dis- 
appointed to Dublin, leaving Rosen to carry on the 
siege, and peevishly observing, that if his army had 
been English soldiers, they would have brought him 
the town piece-meal. 
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In this state the garrison contrived to hold out | 
during the months of May and June, when it was 
announced to them by Rosen, that if they did not | 


surrender the place by the Ist of July, the neigh- 
houring country would be plundered, and the in- 
habitants driven under the walls of the city to perish 
as a public spectacle. 


By this time, disease and | 
y ’ 


famine had made fearful inroads in the city. Major 
Baker, Walker's colleague, fell a victim to the fever 
which prevailed; yet, when their numbers were so 
reduced by hunger and fatigue that they could | 
scarcely bear their arms, they threatened instant | 
death to any one who even hinted at a surrender. | 


Horses, dogs, cats, and mice, formed the provisions 
of the garrison; and some idea of their condition 
may be formed from the prices which these com- 
modities brought. A pound of horse-flesh was sold 
for one shilling and sixpence; a quarter of a dog, 
fattened by eating dead bodies, five shillings and six- 
pence; a dog’s head, two shillings and sixpence; a 
cat, four shillings and sixpence; a raf, one shilling; 
a mouse, sixpence; a pound of tallow, four shillings ; 
a pound of salted hide, one shilling; a pound of 
horsé-blood, one shilling; a horse-pudding, sixpence ; 
a handful of chicken-weed, one penny; a quart of 
meal, one shilling. To such a state were they re- 





duced, that they had no prospect of subsistence ex- | 


cept by eating the bodies of the dead; and Walker, 
in his Diary of the Siege, mentions an instance of a 
fat gentleman of his acquaintance, who actually hid 
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the wretched sufferers, while actually perishing before 
the walls, with bended knees and uplifted hands, 
besought them not to consider their distress, but to 
defend their own lives and their religion against an 
enemy so barbarous and inhuman! Mortified by 
their obstinacy, Rosen caused gibbets to be erected 
opposite the walls, and declared that every prisoner 
he took should be immediately executed. For three 
days, this famishing multitude lay before the walls of 
Derry, without sustenance or shelter of any kind. 
The besieged, in turn, only exhibited the greater 
ardour. They also erected gibbets, and assured 
Rosen that every prisoner in the city would be exe- 
cuted if he persisted in his threat. The rough soldier 
relented in his intentions, and permitted the motley 
crowd of sufferers to depart; but they found their 
houses ravaged and plundered by the soldiers, their 
produce destroyed, and their crops trampled. 

The besieged in the mean time continued, notwith- 
standing their distresses, to make repeated and suc- 
cessful sallies on their enemies, Their numbers were 
now reduced from 7500 to 4300, a third part of 
whom were totally unserviceable by disease and 
famine. At length, on the 30th of July, after a 
siege of 104 days, two vessels, the Mountjoy, of Derry, 
and the Phoenix, of Coleraine, were seen advancing 
under the protection of the Dartmouth frigate, 
towards the town, laden with provisions. A heavy 
fire was immediately opened by the army of James 
on the vessels, which was returned with great vigour 

} crews. The Mountjoy ran aground on ap- 
proaching the shore,—a circumstance which the 
besiegers hailed with extravagant joy, while the half- 
famished garrison beheld the accident with the most 
intense anxiety from the walls, and were almost 
stupified with despair. But while the besiegers were 
preparing to board her, she fired her guns, and the 
shock caused her to float. She advanced towards 
the city, and was followed by the two others. The 
relief which she brought raised the siege; and it ap- 
pears from Walker's statement, that at this time they 
only calculated on two days’ life, their whole store 
being nine lean horses; and a pint of meal to cach 
man. Thus concluded the memorable siege of Derry, 
in which the Popish Pretender lost nearly 9000 men. 
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Times of calamity and confusion have ever been pro- 
ductive of great minds. The purest ore is produced in 
the hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 


| from the darkest storm.——C. 


himself for several days, “ because he imagined that | 


some of the soldiers, who were perishing by hunger, 
looked at him with a greedy eye.” 
had no effect in inducing them to surrender. Walker 
continued his daily exhortations from the pulpit, 
assuring them that the Almighty would grant deliver- 
ance, and entreating them to defend the place to the 
last extremity, and reminding them of the importance 
of their perseverance to the cause of the Protestant 
religion. 

It would be tedious to narrate all the transactions 
and sufferings of the garrison during this almost 
unexampled siege. Every day their numbers were 
lessened by death, and enfeebled by hunger and 
disease. The lst of July arrived, and still the garri- 
son showed no disposition to surrender the city. 
fulfilment of his threat, Rosen, on the following 
morning, caused some thousands of Protestants from 
the country districts to be brought before the walls. 
Old men, women, and children, were all huddled 


Yet their situation | 


In | 


together in this promiscuous assembly, and Rosen | 


threatened to massacre every individual. The garrison 


looked on in silence, but would not yield; nay, even | 





Prive is observed to defeat its own end, by bringing the 
man who seeks esteem and reverence into contempt.— 
BOLINGBROKE. 


A CLERGYMAN was once accosted by a Doctor, a professed 
Deist, who asked him “ if he followed preaching to save 


souls ?"— Yes.” “If he ever saw a soul?"—* No.” “ If 
he ever heard a soul?”—*“ No.” “If he ever tasted a 
soul ?”—* No.” “ If he ever smelt a soul?"—“ No.” “If 


he ever felt a soul?”—* Yes.” “ Well,” said the Doctor, 
“there are four of the five senses against one upon the 
question, whether there be a soul.” The clergyman then 


asked if he were a doctor of medicine—* Yes.” “If he 
ever saw a pain?—* No.” “If he ever heard a pain ?”— 
“No.” “If he ever tasted a pain?’—* No.” “If he 


ever smelt a pain?”—“ No.” “If he ever felt a pain ?”"— 
“ Yes.” “ Well, then,” said the clergyman, “ there are 
also four senses against one upon the question whether 
there be a pain; and yet, sir, you know that there is a pain, 
and I know that there is a soul.” 


THAT man’s end is easy and happy, whom death finds 
with a weak body, and a strong soul.—Bisnop Hatt. 








CuNNING is nothing else but the fool’s substitute for 
wisdom,—SKELTON : 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XIX. 


Or THE Various ARTS EMPLOYED IN CAPTURING OR 
KiLLinG WixLp ANIMALS. 


Ir appears from what has been stated in the preceding 
papers of this series, that man has never been able to 
domesticate more than a few of the animals which supply 
him with food or clothing, or in some way or other con- 
tribute to his wants or gratifications ; hence those must be 
ranked among the Useful Arts, which are employed to 
capture or destroy the wilder inhabitants of the earth, of 
the air, or of he water. 

The instinctive feeling of self-preservation, early stimu- 
lated invention to contrive means for subduing the more 
ferocious beasts of prey. When increase of population, 
and the consequent improved means of defence and secu- 
rity, rendered these formidable animals no longer sources 
of apprehension, man gratified his natural passion for 
excitement, in the pleasures and perils of the chase, and 
became the aggressor and persecutor of animals which had 
now learned to fly from him. 

Whatever may be the motives of the chase, utility or 
pleasure, the means adopted for capturing any animal 
must be regulated by its habits. Great ingenuity is re- 
quired in hunting those which possess rapidity of motion, 
or are endowed with an acute sense of sight or smelling; 
and man has in these cases availed himself of the same 
faculties, in that invaluable companion and assistant, the 
dog ; the varieties of which are endowed with these senses 
in an eminent degree, united to strength and activity. 

Before entering on any description of the particular 
kinds of chase, and of the animals which are their object, 
we shall briefly describe the principal weapons and in- 
struments used in hunting, in various countries, and at 
different periods. 

The Bow is certainly the oldest weapon used by man, 
either in war or hunting. Every nation has attributed its 
invention to some mythological personage, which not only 
indicates its antiquity, but proves that the discovery was 
common to many and not that of any one individual. 
The bow is mentioned in the oldest of the Sacred Writings, 
(Gen. xx. 21.), and also in the earliest profane work, now 
extant, the Homeric Poems, in which that of Pandarus is 
described as made of the horns of a Goat or Deer, as the 
weapon is to the present day, among most Eastern nations. 

The form of the bow depends on the material of which 
it is made; but there is no doubt that beauty has often 
been consulted at the expense of efficiency. The long, 
English bow, formed of one piece of wood, is that which 
is certainly the most effectual; but not being portable by 
men who ride on horseback, a shorter bow was adopted for 
cavalry, by all nations which used the weapon. It will be 
easily understood, that the velocity of the arrow, if assumed 
as constant, must depend either on the length of time the 
string is acting on it, or on the proportionably increased 
force with which it acts, if that time is diminished; now 
the shorter the bow, the shorter the versed-sine of the are 
when it is bent, that is, the sooner the arrow quits the 
string; and to counterbalance this diminution in the time 
of action, the stronger or more rigid the bow itself must 
be, in order to increase its elastic force. 

As a weapon of war, the long-bow was for many centuries 
celebrated for its efficiency in the hands of our own 
archers, whose skill was a theme of exultation for English 
historians, and of lamentation for the chroniclers of France 
and Scotland, during the period from Henry the Second, 
down to the time of Henry the Fifth. In such hands, the 
bow was hardly less effectual than the rifle of modern 
days. An arrow could be sent through common armour, 
and even through oaken doors three inches thick; while 
such was the precision of aim attained by many from fre- 
quent practice, that they could hit a mark as small as any 
aimed at by a rifle, and with nearly as frequent success. 

The English, or Long Bow, when unstrung, is perfectly 
straight, tapering equally from the middle to each end. 
The ends are tipped with horn, or iron, which prevents the 
wood from being split by the string, as it would otherwise 
be liable to be, if the notch for it were made in the wood 
itself. The length of the bow varies according to the 
stature of him who is to use it,—six feet being the extreme 
length ; the rule generally was, that the length of the bow 
should be equal to the height of the bearer. 

The English bow was usually made of yew; and when 
that wood became comparatively exhausted in England, 
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yew-stayes, for bows, were imported from the Levant, 


There are several clauses in old statutes, for the encou- 
ragement of this branch of trade; and the laws affecting 
archery generally, prove the importance of it in the esti 
mation of our ancestors. Bows are now made of ash, 
alder, hazel, hickory, cocoa, and lance-wood : it is usual to 
back the bow, by gluing a thinner strip of another elastic 
wood along the back of the principal one, of which the 
weapon is made. 

The shorter kind of bows, used by Eastern nations, are 
made of horn, no wood being sufficiently elastic and tough 
to bear the great degree of flexure required in these bows, 
for the reasons above alluded to. Two equal and similarly 
shaped horns, were selected to make the bow, and were 
joined at their bases, or thicker ends, in the middle. The 
graceful curve of the Grecian bow, as represented in all 
antique works of art, was probably the result of this con- 
struction. This form was poetically stated to have been 
borrowed from the contour of the upper human lip: it is 
well represented in the first figure of the adjoining cut, 
which is a Saxon bow, as drawn in an illuminated MS. of 
the tenth century. The bow was probably introduced into 
this country by the Romans, for it does not appear that 
the aboriginal Britons used this weapon, though they 
were great hunters, pursuing the Bear, Wolf, wild Oxen, 
Beaver, Stag, &c., all of which animals existed in Britain 
at the time of the first conquest of the country by the 
Romans. 
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ine ancient Scythian bow, and that used by the modern 
Tartars, differ from the usual construction, in being curved, 
when unstrung, in the contrary direction to that which 
they are made to assume when ready for use; the strength 
requisite to bend such a bow is only attained by constant 
practice. A Turk has been known to shoot an arrow five 
hundred yards with such a bow, and they have sent one 
through a shield, two inches thick, faced with brass. The 
second figure represents this form of bow unstrung. 

The origin of the cross-bow is doubtful; in fact, the 
transition from the common bow to this form of the weapon, 
is too obvious to have escaped the attention of any people 
who were in the constant habit of using it. The Roman 
Ballista, was a gigantic Cross-Bow, and was probably the 
type from which the idea of the portable weapon was 
taken. The bow of the latter was usually made of steel, 
and a moveable lever was added, to enable the bearer to 
bend it in preparing it for use. This appendage to the 
larger cross-bows was rather complex, consisting of a 
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cylinder turned round by two handles, in order to wind on 
it a chain, which passed over pulleys made to slide on the 
stock; the chain had a hook at its end for the purpose of 
holding the string, to draw it back by the winding up of 
the chain. When the bow was bent, the string was held 
by a catch, which was released by a simple contrivance 
when the arrow was to be discharged. The third figure 
will explain the ordinary and simplest form of a Cross-Bow, 
as used in the fifteenth century: at the end of the stock 
is seen the stirrup, in which the foot was placed for the 
purpose of holding the weapon firmly, while the string was 
being drawn back, either by the hand, or by means of the 
lever. 

A shorter and stouter kind of arrow, called a Quarrel*, 
was used in the arbalest, or cross-bow. Three forms of these 
missiles are shown at fig.4. Two shafts for ordinary 
bows are represented at 5; one with a pluin spear-head, the 
other barbed, but this latter was rarely used. For an 
English six-feet bow, the arrow ought to be a yard long; a 
“cloth-yard shaft,’ is the expression in the well-known 
poem of Chevy-Chase. In England arrows were made of 
light wood ; but among Eastern nations, and savage tribes, 
reeds are chiefly employed for this purpose. The feathers 
at the end of the arrow are added to steady its flight 
through the air; and by fixing these on the arrow slightly 
spirally, the resistance of the air against these oblique 
feathers, communicates a rotatory motion, by which that 
flight is rendered much more direct, on well-known mecha- 
nical principles. 

The Spears and Lances used in hunting are of the 
simplest form (see fig. 6), varying principally in their 
length or strength; when they are intended to be cast or 
thrown from the hand, they are called yavelins. In hunt- 
ing on foot, the weapon was seldom so employed; and in 
this case the spear-head ought not to be barbed, as this 
form prevents the withdrawing of the weapon when the 
animal is pierced, and the hunter would either have to quit 
boid of his spear, or would be endangered by endeavouring 
to recover it. 

The Harpoon (fig. 7) is a spear of particular construc- 
tion, which must be described from its importance in whale- 
fishing. The harpoon is made wholly of iron; the handle 
is thicker at one end, and is produced in a thinner rod, 
terminating in a broad, doubly-barbed head, which must be 
made of the best iron that can be procured, such as unites 
the properties of being exceedingly tough, or difficult to be 
broken, however much it may be bent, and yet will admit 
of a tolerably sharp edge. The length varies from three to 
five feet. This weapon is either thrown by hand, or else 
shot from a small gun; it has a rope attached to it, by 
which it is recovered, and by means of which the boat is 
enabled to follow, or be dragged by the wounded Whale. 

Whenever men hunt from necessity, to procure food and 
clothing, they will, of course, employ the most effectual 
weapons; those by which they can obtain the greatest quan- 
tity of prey in the shortest time, and with the least trouble 
or danger. Fire-arms have accordingly superseded the use 
of every other, with professional hunters of all nations 
acquainted with gunpowder; and the spear and bow are 
now only employed by those, who follow the chase for 
pleasure, and who wish to exhibit personal address and 
courage; or by savage tribes which do not possess fire- 
arms. 

The Rirtz is the most important kind of gun used in 
hunting, especially in Northern America, where the accu- 
racy of aim attained by the back-settlers, the Canadians, 
and the native Indians, is commemorated by all travellers 
in those regions; accoréing to whom, to be able to hit a 
deer in full course with a rifle-ball in the head, is no un- 
common yualification. 

The superiority of the rifle over other fire-arms, 1s partly 
owing to the greater length of the barrel, but chiefly to 
that peculiarity in the construction of this part, to which 
the weapon owes its name. The bore is grooved throughout 
its length with three or four shallow notches, cut slightly 
spirally. The bullet, which must be cast to fit the barrel 
very tightly and truly, when forcibly rammed down, is cut 
and moulded in corresponding ridges fitting into these 
notches; hence, when the rifle is discharged, the ball is 
turned round by the screw-like grooves, and acquires, on 
quitting the piece, a rotatory motion, which causes it to 
move in a straight line, on the same mechanical principles 
above alluded to, in describing the feathered arrow. 

* The word was taken from the carreau, or carrel, 18 Norman- 
French, a square, from the form of the head of the arrow. 
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THE NATIVES OF SWAN-RIVER. 


Every authentic piece of information connected with this 
increasing settlement is valuable. The following fact, 
which is related in a simple and artless manner, by one 
who lives near the spot where it occurred, sets the dis- 
position of the natives in a very pleasing light. The 
affecting calamity which two of them were the means, 
under Providence, of remedying, seems to have called 
forth such tenderness and active zeal on their parts as 
would have done honour to any human being, however 
well instructed. Indeed, judging from this statement, 
we cannot but feel that the character of the natives, 
(who are well styled, at present, the most abject of 
human creatures,) presents a good ground in which to 
plant the truths of our holy Religion. 

Axovt half-past seven o'clock on the evening of the 

ilth of December, 1834, it was reported to Mr. 

Norcott, that one of Mr. Hale’s children, a boy, 

between five and six years of age, was missing, and 

that he had not been seen since one o'clock on that 
day, when his brother left him on the beach, looking 
at some soldiers who were fishing there. The natural 
conclusion was, that the child had mistaken his. path 
on returning home, and had wandered into the bush. 

Immediate search was made, conceiving that he could 

not have gone far from the settlement, and was kept 

up for two hours, indeed till the darkness of the 
night compelled the party to relinquish all hope of 
finding him. 

At four o'clock the next morning Mr. Norcott, 
accompanied by Corporal Blyth, of the 2st regi- 
ment, Smith of the police, and the two natives, 
Migo and Molly-Dobbin, who are now attached to 
the mounted police corps, set out to renew the search, 
fully calculating upon finding the little boy in less 
than an hour. They soon came upon the track 
where he had been the preceding day, and pursued it 
for some distance to the northward, when it was lost 
by all but the natives, who, notwithstanding the 
wind had been blowing very fresh, and had rendered 
the trace imperceptible to an unpractised eye, still 
continued to follow them up along the beach for about 
four miles, when they intimated that he had turned 
into the bush; here they still followed him into an 
almost impenetrable thicket, through which they said 
he must have crawled on his hands and knees. Their 
progress was now very slow, in consequence of the 
thick bush, and the difficulty of perceiving the track 
on the loose sand; but the acuteness of the natives, 
who are certainly most astonishingly gifted, led them 
through it; and in about an hour’s time they regained 
the beach ; the boy having made a circuit inland of 
of about 400 yards. The track was now more 
strongly marked, and was perceptible to the whole 
party, continuing so over a space of about five miles, 
occasionally in and out of the bush. At the end of 
about nine miles further, the natives were quite at a 
fault, owing to his having left the beach and entered 
a thicket, which it was with difficulty they could push 
themselves through; they, however, persevered, and 
delighted the party by every now and then crying 
out, “ Me meyal geena!” meaning, “ I see the foot- 
marks.’ Mr. Norcott, who was on horseback, find- 
ing great difficulty in passing through the scrub, took 
a position on a high hill, overlooking the untiring 
progress of the natives in the hollow below. They 
were then making their way through a perfect mass 
of matted bush; and Mr. Norcott informs us, such 
was the apparent difficulty in tracking the child, that 
he was about to despair of success, when, to his 
astonishment, they held up a cap, which was known 
to belong to the boy. This circumstance cheered 
them in their pursuit, and about half an hour after- 
wards the track directed them again te the beach, 
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They proceeded until they reached the sand-cliffs, 
about ten or twelve miles from Clarence; one native 
coutimuing to walk a little way in the bush, in order 
to be certain that the boy had not crossed or left the 
beach, and the other remaining with the party on 
the beach. Here it was ascertained that he had 
again taken to the bush, and they found no difficulty 
in tracking him until they came to an elevated spot 
where the wind had entirely effaced the marks of his 
feet. This was a most anxious moment, as even the 
natives seemed to he doubtful whether they would 
again discover the track. Migo, however, descended 
the hill, persisting in search along the plains inland, 
and, after having made a circuit of about half a mile, 
was once more so fortunate to fall in with the track ; 
but, notwithstanding they had found it, they were 
sorely perplexed to retain it, and were kept near the 
spot for two hours, off and on, losing and again 
discovering it. 

The party had nearly given up all hope of seeing 
the child, when Molly-Dobbin pointed out the track 
on the side of a deep ravine. ‘They were then about 
600 yards from the beach. The natives then went 
down into the ravine and commenced hallooing, 
thinking the child might be asleep in the bush, and 
still persevered in pressing through the thickest 
scrub, and the most dilliculé country to penetrate 
through which they had yet passed; and observing 
by the tracks, that the child had evidently been there 
within a very short period, they journeyed on with a 
better hope of obtaining their object, and restoring 
the lost child to his alilicted parents. No sooner 
were these feelings of gratification excited at viewing 
the recent footsteps, than, at a distance of about 300 
yards, the child was seen lying on the beach, its little 
legs washed by the surf, and apparently in a state of 
insensibility. Mr. Norcott galloped up to him, and 
calling his name, the boy instantly jumped up. 
Another hour, and probably the child would have 
perished, as the waves were rapidly gaining on him. 

The joy and delight of the two natives is described 
to have been beyond conception; and their steady per- 
severance, Mr. Norcott says, was beyend any éhing 
he could have anticipated from them: when it is con- 
sidered that they walked a distance of nearly twenty- 
two miles, with their eyes, for ten hours, constantly 
fixed upon the ground, and at the same time evincing 
the most intense anxiety to be instrumental in rescu- 
ing the child from its impending fate, we cannot but 
esteem the act, and highly applaud the noble dispo- 
sition of these two savages. 

Mr. Norcott took the child up, and placing him on 
his horse before him, the party made the nearest 
road home, where they arrived at nine o'clock at 
night, having been a distance of thirty-nine miles, 
alter being out seventeen hours without the slightest 
refresh ment. 

It is surprising that the child should have got so 
far, in the manner he must have been frequently 
compelled to force himself through the bush. He is 
not three feet high. His clothes were much torn, 
and his body was covered with scratches and bruises. 


{From the Wesiexn Ausrrauian of Jan, 3, 1835.] 





Hops 1s like the wing of an angel soaring up to heaven, 
and bears our prayers to the throne of God.—Jrremy 
TAYLOR. 


Hloor away despair! 
Never yield to sorrow 3 
The blackest sky may wear 
A sunny face to-morrow.— Miriam Coffin. 
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THE TRUE SOURCE OF CONTENTMENT. 
THERE never was any system besides that of Chris- 
tianity which could effectually produce in the mind 
of man the virtue of Contentment. In order to 
make us content with our present condition, many of 
the ancient philosophers tell us that our discontent 
only hurts ourselves, without being able to make any 
alleviation in our circumstances; others, that what- 
ever evil befals us, is derived to us by a fatal neces- 
sity, to which the gods themselves are subject; while 
others very gravely tell the man who is miserable, that 
it is necessary he should be so, to keep up the har- 
mony of the universe, and that the scheme of Pro- 
vidence would be troubled and perverted were he 
otherwise. 

These and the like considerations rather silence 
than satisfy a man. They may show him that his 
discontent is unreasonable, but are by no means 
sufficient to relieve it. They rather give despair than 
consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
of these comforters as Augustus did to his friend, 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a per- 
son whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him back again: “‘ It is for that very reason,” said the 
Emperor, “that I grieve.’ Religion bears a more 
tender regard for human nature. It prescribes to a 
very miserable man the means of bettering his con- 
dition; nay, it shows him that the bearing his 
afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end in the 
removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
it can make him happy hereafter. Upon the whole, 
a contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in the present world; and if in the present life 
his happiness arises from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from the gratification of them. 
——ADDISON. 





COMMON USE OF METALS. 


Ir a convincing and familiar proof of the extensive 
application of the metals to the common purposes of 
life, were required, we need only refer to the case of 
many a common cottager, who could not carry on 
his daily concerns and occupations without the as- 
sistance of several of the metals. He could not, for 
instance, make his larger purchases, nor pay his rent, 
without silver, gold, and copper. Without iron he 
could neither dig, nor plough, nor reap; and, with 
respect to his habitation, there is scarcely a part 
of the structure itself, or of the furniture contained 
in it, which is not held together, to a greater or less 
extent, by means of the same metal; and many 
articles are either entirely of iron, or of iron partially 
and superficially coated with tin. Zinc and copper, 
and antimony, and lead, and tin, are component 
parts of his pewter and brazen utensils. 

Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the metallic 
coating of his humble mirror: cobalt and platina, 
and metals, perhaps, more rare and costly than tiese, 
as chrome, are employed in the glazing of his drink- 
ing-cups and jugs. And, if he be the possessor of a 
fowling-piece, arsenic must be added to the foregoing 
list, as an ingredient in the shot with which he 
charges it; for it is arsenic which enables the shot, 
during the process of its granulation, to acquire that 
delicately spherical form by which it is characterized. 
So that, of the whole number of metals made use of by 
society at large, for common purposes, amounting to 
no less than twenty, more than half of these are either 
directly used by the peasant, or enter into the com- 
position of the furniture and implements employed 


by him.—Kipp. 
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THE CANARY THAT FORSOOK ITS HOME. 
A FABLE. 


Tov who, on schemes of pleasure bent, 
Regardless of thy friends’ consent, 
Unmoved by home-felt sympathies, 
Unchecked by duty’s sterner ties, 
Wouldst rashly fly the sheltering roof, 
Endure a Fable’s short reproof. 
Thou seek’st, perchance, a happier home 
The change a misery may become, 
And in the hour of lone distress, 
Thy sweet be turned to bitterness. 

A little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
That late had flown on truaut wing, 
Roused from his morning vision, now 
Stood shivering on a leafless bough. 
True, he had wandered all the day, 
And only thought of sport and play, 
And sat, and sung, and told his tale 
To feathered idlers in the vale; 
‘Whilst pleasure filled his fluttering breast, 
To think his voice excelled the rest. 
Nor had he stopped to ponder yet 
On his dear home, and friends’ regret, Ss 
Till evening came, and cold, and pain, 
‘With hunger, in the dismal train: 
Then, lone and motionless he pined, 
In want of all he’d left behind: 
And when the midnight dews came on, 
The little sufferer’s life was gone! 


The leafless branch swung to and fro, 
Rocked by the bleak wind o’er my head, 
And, touched with thoughts of kindred woe, 

In many a human heart, I said: 


“ Alas! thou silly, trembling thing, 
Is this thy golden dream of bliss ? 
And hast thou plumed the truant wing, 
To taste of freedom such as this ? 


“Why burst the gentle, silken ties, 
That bound thee to thy owner’s hand? 
What kinder mistress now supplies 
The food thy little wants demand? 


“T’ve heard thee sing, and blithely, too, 
Before you struggled to be free ; 

Those feathers were of glossier hue, 
Ere yet you dreamed of liberty. 


“JT marked thy full and sparkling eye, 
But ah, ’tis dim and glazed now; 

And vain this wide expanse of sky, 
For cold hath chained thee to the hough 


“Tn fondly seeking to be free, 
Thow’st met a chill and wintry air, 
And on the branch of forest tree, 
Nought but to pine and perish there.”——M. 


Waite some animals exhibit individual powers in higher 
perfection, man stands for their superior, not only in com- 
bining in his own body all the senses and faculties which 
they possess, but in being endowed with moral and intel- 


jectual powers which are denied to them, and which at once | 


lace him at the head of the living creation, and constitute 
im a moral, religious, intelligent, and responsible being. 
—Compk. 





-_-— 


None of the comforts of this life are pure and unmixed; 
there is something of vanity mixed with all our earthly 
snjoyments, and that causeth vexation of spirit. There is 
no sensual pleasure but is either purchased by some pain, 
or attended with it, or ends in it——TiLorson. 


2 oe 


Wuitst we are within the reach of troubles, we cannot be 


without the danger, and ought not to be without the fear, of 


sin; and it is as hard for us to escape sin, being in adversity, 
as to be calm in prosperity. Happy man, that still keeps 


the golden bridle of moderation upon his passions and 
affections, and who still keejss possession of himself, what- 
soever he lose vossession of. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
No. IL. 


Amone the remains of the manufactures of ancient 
nations, uone are more conspicuous, or more gene- 
rally distributed, than vessels in the form of urns, 
or as they are more commonly called, vases, Al- 
though the materials of these are in most instances 
merely baked clay, the makers appear to have exer- 
cised their greatest skill and ingenuity in their forma- 
tion; and the result is, that in no instance is the 
taste of the earlier inhabitants of the earth displayed 
to greater advantage than in the efforts of the potter. 
Even the rudest nations exhibit traces of genius in 
the formation of their earthen utensils. Perhaps the 
perfection of these specimens of ancient art may, in 
a cousiderable degree, be attributed to the nature of 
the material. The carver in wood, and the sculptor 
of marble, would find great difficulty in replacing any 
partion of their work, which might have been removed 
by want of caution; but the plastic nature of clay 
would enable the potter to retouch his work by the 
addition of fresh material, until his eye was satisfied 
with the correctness of its form. 

Although we have said that these remains of anti- 
quity are in general formed of clay, it must be under- 
stood that this is far from being constantly the case. 
They were often made of different kinds of metal, 
as silver, gold, brass, &c., sculptured in stone, or 
fashioned in a substance between glass and porcelain. 

One of the most celebrated of these vases is at 
present in the British Museum. It was formerly 
known by the name of the Barberini Vase, and was 
discovered about the end of the sixteenth century, in 
the Monte del Grano, about three miles from Rome. 
It was preserved for a length of time in the Barbe- 
rini palace, and from thence acquired its name. 

This vase is now called the Portland Vase, from its 
having been purchased of Sir W. Hamilton, about 
forty years since, by the late Duke of Portland. 
It is nine inches and three quarters in height, and 
twenty-two inches and three quarters in circumference. 
Its substance is semi-transparent, and consists of two 
bodies, of material resembling glass of different colours, 
intimately connected with each other, and forming two 
distinct strata. The upper stratum, a beautiful white, 
serves for the figures, which are in relief; and the 
under one, a dark blue, forms the ground: the whole 
is wrought after the manner of a cameo, and exhibits, 
along with the design and workmanship of the finest 
bas-reliefs, the minute and delicate finishing of the 
best gems. The meaning of the figures with which 
this beautiful specimen of ancient art is decorated is 
not well understood; but most probably they are 
allegorical, or have some relation to the religious 
mysteries of the country, as the same subject is re- 
peated on other ancient remains. The most famous 
work of the celebrated Wedgewood was a model of 
this ancient urn. This model was purchased by the 
then Duchess of Portland-for one thousand guineas, 
In addition to that purchased by the Duchess, fifty 
other casts were taken, which were sold for the sum 
of fifty guineas each. 

The Warwick Vase, called so from its possessors, 
the family of the Earl of Warwick, is another splendid 
specimen. It is of white marble, beautifully sculp- 
tured, and large enough to contain one hundred and 
sixty-three gallons of liquid; and is evidently of 
Grecian workmanship. 

We noticed * that some of these vessels contained 
oil, used in sacred mysteries. It seems to have been 
an act ef religious duty among the Grecks, to pour 


*See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VII., p. 204 
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oil upon the tombs of their ancestors, or on any piece 
of sculpture erected in commemoration of some pe- 
culiar event. ‘A man true to the duties of religion,” 
says a Greek historian, “stops as soon as he perceives 
in any place a stone that has been anointed ; he takes 
his lecythe, he. pours the oil respectfully upon that 
stone, and does not leave it without having first bent 
his knee before it.” A similar custom is noticed in 
the Old Testament after the vision of Jacob, and in 
commemoration of that event: “ And Jacob rose up 
early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it.” —Gen. xxviii. 18. ' 
From the remains of the pottery of the Romans 
which have been preserved to the present time, it ap- 
pears that they had made great progress in the art of 
manufacturing it, as far as regards elegance of form, 
and taste in the ornamental parts of the work. The 
above’ engraving contains a representation of several 
ancient Etruscan vases, as they have been called, from 
Etruria, the portion of the Roman empire in which 
they were discovered. They are all of red clay, and 
generally covered with ornaments on a black ground. 
Vases of this description have also been found in 
Sicily, and among the ruins of ancient cities in 
Greece; and as the paintings with which they are 
adorned relate to the customs or mythology of the 
latter country, some authors have been inclined to give 
them the name of Grecian vases. There can, however, 
be no doubt that some of the most elegant specimens 
were brought from Etruria ;—the work, most likely, 
of Grecian artists settled in Italy. The beautiful 
designs which decorate these specimens of ancient 
art, have rendered great service to the historian, by 
explaining many points in the history and manners 
of former times; and forwarded the views of the 
artist by the example of their graceful forms, and 
elegant compositions. nae 
The uses to which the vessels used to be applied 
were various. . They formed: part of the, ornamental, 
as well as useful furniture, at private and public fes- 
tivals; but they were more frequently used as prizes 
to the victors in different games. . Others were set 
apart for religious ceremonies; but the greater part 
of those discovered by the: moderns were sepulchral, 
and intended to contain the ashes of the deceased, 
which were collected after the burning of the body,— 
a custom which prevailed much among the Greeks 


ETRUSCAN VASES. 








and Romans. ‘“ When the corpse was burnt, it was 
the office of the nearest relation, as soon as the pile 
was consumed, and the fire extinguished, to soak the 
embers with wine, to collect the ashes and bones of 
the deceased, to besprinkle them with the richest 
perfumes, with wine, with milk, and with their tears, 
and then to deposit them in a vessel destined for the 
purpose. Although it was sometimes the custom to 
place the ashes of the dead person in one urn, and 
the bones in another, yet more generally all the remains 
of the burnt body were placed in the same receptacle.” 

The family vaults, or rather mausoleums, of some 
of the most distinguished among these people, were 
splendid buildings containing several chambers, round 
the walls of which these vases were arranged in 
numerous niches. On a few of these votive urns, 
inscriptions have been discovered, bearing the name 
of the person for whom the honour was intended. 
An instance of this occurs in a vase in the British 
Museum, on the bottom of which was traced with a 
pointed instrument, before the clay was baked, an 
inscription to the following purport :—‘“ My dear Phile, 
adieu. This vase to be placed in the second sepulchre.” 

In some cases, these vessels have been discovered 
ranged round the skeleton of the deceased, the 
latter being enclosed in a kind of ‘coffin of stone. 
An exquisite little.model of-a coffin of this kind, 
containing the skeleton and vases, may be seen in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge. Vessels of 
baked clay were also formed for many other purposes, 
as lamps, patere (a kind of dishes), altars, &c. 





Pins.—How quickly a luxury becomes a convenience, and 
a, convenience a necessary! Pins, of which so many 
thousand of millions are now used in England annually, 
were not known 300 years ago. Upto 1543 both sexes 
were in the habit of using loop-holes, ribbons, lacings, with 
points and tags, clasps, hooks and eyes, and little brass 
skewers. ‘ 


Noruinge is to be expected from the workman whose tools 
are for ever to be sought.——Idler. 


IpLENEss is the Dead Sea, that swallows all virtues, and 
the self-made sepulchre of a living man. 
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